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A Negesint of Verse 


JUNE 1930 


SONNETS AND QUATRAINS 
AVOWAL 


AM no priest, and yet to me are given 
The salutary balms 
That God lets rain immortally from heaven 
Upon our open palms. 
[ am no saint, and yet from me shall flower 
The beauty dew and sod 
Create of essences; a rose’s hour 
Shall be my praise to God. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Dreams like warm ashes always were my food; 
Hope, harder-hearted, always choked my cries, 
Like a mean mother quieting with lies 

Her little hungry and rebellious brood. 

Life was a harlot to my chastest mood 

And beauty’s breath blew cold on me, as flies 
Wind in a window where a beggar dies. 

The stars were all a laughing multitude. 


I tried to hold my heart serene and fast 
While my defenses dwindled in the storm. 
There was no mercy in that brawling swarm; 
Each drove the other to his doom at last. 


But pitilessly, as destruction hurled, 
I reared myself to stand upon the world. 


INTERVAL 


Wafted above the smouldering street in breaths 
Of lucid air, my winter memories 

Shatter to stars, clear mirrors, and release 

The souls of many devil-ridden deaths. 


This summer has come like a fisherman 
Wild for the sea; it has the steely eyes 

Of distant ways, the lust for vacant skies 
Which space-engendered spirits love to scan. 
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The breezes catch me in their swirl, but I 
Cling to my balance bitterly and think 
Of all the lost, the lives that link by link 
Brought man at last to look upon the sky. 
What agony has been! I am but one 
Between an unborn lover and the sun. 


BECAUSE— 


Another time I would not glibly say 

So much; I would not counsel and reprove 
Like this poor fool and that on foot and hoove 
Who, after all, are passers of a day; 

Nor would I make to throw my pearls away 
Like fool apostles sick for wealth above, 

Nor damn the heavens I know nothing of, 

Like clowns unanswered, quick to curse as pray. 


But, because dreams are all beyond me now, 
Because the stars are faded from my crown, 
The heavens melted, dropping water down; 
Because world-wide the fields to harvest bow, 
Rhymes are my refuge—would you bane or bless 
The child that prattles with its loneliness? 


THE THEME 


Often from breadth of high circumference 
I shrink to naught. It is in vain, I know, 
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This hopeful glamour gilding a mean show, , 
This empty gesture to magnificence. 


It is in vain; for when these heralds pass 
There only shall dry-rot and bones remain. 
For all this trumpery of loss and gain 

There shall be only withered shreds of grass. 


PASS BY ME, LIFE 


“Pass by me, life,” I said, “for you are hard 

And evil-eyed, and made for grief and shame. 

The earth is but a little kitchen-yard, 

Its creatures are too worshipful, too tame! 

The stars, like wolfish eyes, glance far aloft; 

The moon’s a smiling skull seen through a pall! 

We lift our hearts full many a time and oft, 

But see no shining light, no hope at all. ; 


“Jealously death, our strange playfellow, strays 
And beckons to the frolic of our doom. 

Our lives are dancing multi-colored rays 
Within the awful darkness of a tomb. 

Our souls are but evanishing slow breath. 

Pass by me, life,” I said, “for you are death!” 


TO DIE 


To die, that gentle phrase youth always hears 
Like a delicious murmur of dark lips; 
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To cross alone before the crowded years 
Like a shy shadow stealing from the ships; 
To bathe in shallow darkness and entreat 
The specter of the beautiful who died; 

To fall among the sounds of passing feet 
And see an angel hover at one’s side! 


To die!—this is the word the quiet soul, 
Woman-like, whispers the forth-faring heart; 
To drowse becalmed where many waters rol! 
And listen in the silence, faint, apart. 

O wistfully-surrendered dreams of breath! 
To die is only to be done with death. 


DOMINE, DEUS 


He rained the bread of heaven down 
And men ate angels’ food; 

He raised an azure tent to crown 
The straying multitude. 

He caught the arrows of the sun 
And crushed them in his hand; 

He nursed the flowers one by one 
And starred the trackless land! 


SPRING 


Delicate and curled, 


A leaf taps on the pane; 
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A swallow comes and goes 
Chasing the blossom-snows. 


It listens to the rain; 

It sees the pinks unfurled— 
My little window knows 
What happens in the world! 


HAZEL 


Composed as soft and delicate 

As dreams of water under cloud, 
She broods like an arrested fate, 
Aware that beauty is her shroud. 


Oh, would you seek her highest noon? 
Then first embalm your heart in woe 
As crystal as the winter moon, 
As silent as the midnight snow! 


PETERSEN 


He heard Niagara thunder by the hour, 

He sailed the lonely Arctic day on day. 

He saw the maelstrom, mighty god in power, 
From a stone mountain in a friendly bay. 
He watched an island flame and disappear 
In the Pacific. Once, on foreign shores, 


He roamed twixt warring legions without fear. 


He voyaged through a rain of meteors. 
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But now he loves the ripple of the brook, 

The twitch of reeds. He hears the piping stream 
And heeds no more the urge to go and look. 

The voices that he heard pass in a dream. 

He’s like a god who, after labors done, 

Lies down content to watch the silent sun. 


BARBARIC 


There is not anything worth grief and pain. 

There is nothing eternal—rule or law. 

I would give my soul for what the barbarians saw— 
Rome pink and cool beyond the sultry plain! 


EPILOGUE 


Not for their virtue be remembered 

The heroes thronging empty idle vaults, 

But, stranger, rather envy them the faults 
Which gilded their unseemly customhead. 

They once were living—now that they are dead 
Scant them no praises; for the true, the false, 

Is never he that dies but he that halts. 

Let them assume the facts encountered: 

That they were hard in war and lion-hearted; 
That some of them drew back but most went on; 
That, doomed in battle myriad and wan, 

They clutched the ravelled life-line till it parted. 
This be their praise: that few of them were wise 
Until ironic pity closed their eyes. 
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THE SHELL 


My voice, that hollow music singing dearth; 

My heart, that hammer in a madman’s hand; 

My eyes, those frosty flames lighting the land 

Far clearer than the stars that shine on earth; 

My bones, those creaking pipes; my veins, those strings 
That softly harmonize the beating breath: 

All these, with spirit, creature-haunted death, 

Are but the shell of God’s imaginings. 


DIRGE 


There is no counsel kept 
Between the leaves and me, 
Who now too long have slept 
While dreaming to win free. 


But death, the hollow bourne, 
Yawns open-mouthed around, 
And life, with pennants torn, 

Lies wrecked upon the ground. 


Light hapless things that bear 
Nor thought nor certain seed, 
We struggle in the air 

And die as soon as freed. 
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Thus, dreaming while we slept, 
Life vanished as a bird, 
Without a counsel kept 


Or any counsel heard. 


SNOW 


Like cunning winter I would make 
My shifting thoughts a careless snow, 
Flinging against the wirds that blow 
The frozen ashes of my ache. 


I would enchant my gray despairs 

By breathing lightness in their breasts 
Until, like feathers blown from nests, 
They’d tantalize the jealous airs. 


My spirit I would make of snow, 

A horn so finely curved around, 

Only the sun could hear its sound 
When dawn is uttered, faint and low. 


I would be glad at heart to feel 

My whole significance no more 

Than snow-drift piled beside a door, 
The sky like brass, the earth like steel. 
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SOUTHWEST PASSAGE 


I remember partly 

There was a river, a dark foreflowing song 
Of silence. There was a way 

Irremeably downward. There was 

Loss also in that selfless flood, submerging 
Desire with all desired 


(I would not know 
That hour again, I would not live tolling 
Future suns to arise from these dead 
Embers of morning: 


I tell you, I have lost 
Irrevocable things: innocence, my standing before you; 
Faith, my strength in you; and I have heard the cry 
Of them that ride on hopeless croiseries, 


And I have hid my face) 


Long roads Long roads from the world’s end: 

Morning was open; the way called, 

Youth was brave, the heart careless, fair 

And free the ascent; but at noon 

Freshness was gone from the sky, the young winds burned 
Stalely, heaviness dragged on the heart; thereafter 

The sullen roads wound crazily 

Through vacant lands, through cruel meaningless wastes, 
Urgent, futile, to converge at last 
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In this: the shrine empty, 
The sought chalice dry, 


Long roads in vain. 
It is vague now, it is almost forgotten now 


I remember only 

I slept: and it was after waking with sleep drifting 

From roof to quiet roof, and I arose 

And dressed and joined numberless mute faces turning 
westward; 

Voicelessly the night drew down sliding cold stars, 

The road lambent with barbs of brittle flame, 

And we marched on, and terribly the years 

Marched with us: Long roads 

Long roads back to the western rim of the world, 

Long roads in vain, until 


(I would not remember, 
I would not know again, only 
I would cross over) 


There was a river 
Irremeable, darkflowing, sweetly profound. 
No memory troubled that other distant shore. 
And all we knelt, I knelt, at the river’s brim, 
And my eyelids were wet 
In Lethe 
Dudley Fitts 
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THREE POEMS 


TODAY WILL NEVER COME BACK 


Bud and blossom will burn 
seed into soil 

and back again into seed— 

but youth will never return. 


The sun is a golden apple far in the sky, 
and youth is a golden sun. . 
When the sun is high, 
bright in the blue of noon, 
O giddy lovers, 
sing your enchanting songs, 
move to your gayest tune, 
harvest the golden apples 
ere day is over and done. . 


Youth will never return— 
when the sun goes down 
bleakly over the hills 

the fauns will scurry 

into the heart of the wood, 

taking music away, 

taking beauty away. 

Hence, mad lovers, hurry 
make the most of your May. 


Frond and petal will turn 
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Dorothy Dow 


seed into soil 
and back again into seed— 
but youth will never return. 


The songs of youth are the gayest songs of all. 
Nymph and satyr and dryad smile and beckon— 
here is a scented meadow, 
and here a wood 
shaded and green and cool and deeply hidden. 
Here hold love for an hour, 
for soon and unbidden 
the thieving fingers of time 
will hover and fall, 
the reaching fingers of time 
will gather the songs of youth, 
will gather the songs of youth, 
the gayest songs of all. . . 


Today will never come back— 
when the sun slips over 
the purple fringe of the world 
and dies in China 
lover will turn from lover, 
looking away, 
seeing age look out of the ageless eyes, 
seeing Time like a cavern swallowing the skies, 
suddenly waking to tears 
and suddenly knowing 
youth is a swift-winged god 
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who with his going 
turns all roses to dust and blue skies into grey. 


The sun is a golden apple far in the sky, 

and youth is a golden apple against the black 
body of Time, 

and youth will never return, 

today will never come back. 


Leaf and tendril will turn 
soil into flesh 

and back again into soil, 
but youth will never return. 


PHANTOM 


This is a little strange and sad to know— 

that though my path from Rome to Heaven ranges, 
and though at little tables everywhere 
I have forgotten why I loved you so, 

still you are going as first I saw you go, 

smoking a cigarette 

down one green shaded street that never changes. 


RIVALS 


My heart can make no choice 
between that beauty and this: 
I have known sunsets 
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setting the world on fire, 
sunsets lighting a lamp 
to the edge of the world; 


I have fallen asleep 
by the light of a fire 
small and tender 


and like the core of a rose. 


I know that for every season 
love has a different face 
and a different voice. 


Between that beauty and this 
I can make no choice. 
Dorothy Dow 


TRANQUIL 


Like lily-pads afloat 

On a quiet pool, 

You are the note 

Of waters dark and cool, 


Where all the fevered rush 
Of every thirsty way 

Is lost in liquid hush 

At the close of day. 


Sally Bruce Kinsolving 
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THE HORSEMAN 


Dust on the trail—then a blot— 

Somebody coming! It’s not 

Usual here in this spot 

Off the main highway, forgot 

By the world. But he’s nearer. He rides 

At a trot on the level. He hides 

Where the shoulder of sandstone obscures 
The white cloud of his passing. He lures 

Our eyes from the harrow and churn. 

We taste of his coming. We yearn 

For his voice, for the word of the trail, 

For the pipefuls, the leisurely hail 

And farewell of the dwellers alone 

On the skirts of the high peaks of stone. 

One more turn and he’ll be at the door. 
Quick, catch up the pail from the floor— 

His horse will be thirsty, and set 

The bench in the shadow, and get 

Some food on the stove. “Step right down— 
Take a seat. What’s the good news from town?” 
But he answers us shortly—a drink 

For his horse from the spring—do we think 
He can make Canyon City by dark? 

We point out a blue ridge to mark. 

He is cold and apart from our words. 

He looks over the mountains—the birds 
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Are not more incurious. He shakes 

The reins; the horse moves; silence breaks 

On the hills, the thin trail, the tilled field. 

He is gone. He will nevermore yield 

Cheerful secrets of where he has been, 

What has done, what has said, what has seen, 

His name and his station—his flight 

Has gathered them all. In the light 

We watch him ascending the height, 

More strange than the mountains and night. 
Gwendolen Haste 


PHANTOM HOOFS 
Only, 


Man will be more lonely. 
We cannot love a force 
As we loved, and love, the horse. 


Yet we dare not too much weep, 
Though Bucephalus and Rosinante sleep. 
Their pains are past; their rest is deep. 


Still, when moon or starlight gleams, 
Often we shall hear in dreams, 
Passing near our human roofs, 
The beat and rhythm of the hoofs. 
Calvin Dill Wilson 
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TWO POEMS 


THE THOROUGHBRED 


There’s comfort in a horse’s lean brown thighs, 
The feel of muscles where your body clings; 
Lightning and thunder in his brilliant eyes, 
Running wild music as he boldly swings 

One with the wind when dizzy morning flings 
Flurries of color down the whirling skies, 

And when the clang of hoofs on gravel rings. 
There’s comfort in a horse’s lean brown thighs. 


There’s something pleasant in a stable’s tang 
The drowsy dogs, the buzz of flies, the bang 
Of leather harness, and the careless men. 
There’s something kind and beautiful, I think, 
About a horse that bends its head to drink, 
Then flings it into sculptured bronze again. 


TO A LOVER WHO BEWILDERED ME 


Knowing you, I shook the fingers of the city from my 
wrists, 

And dusted my hair of soot. 

My back to the brown people I wooed, 

Slandering the memory of a woman with gnarled hands, 

Forgetting the unclean odorous crowd, 

I danced under a wild gull. 
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Helene Magaret 


Wind-lifted wings, 
Whirl down the sky. 
All beauty sings 

In a sea-gull’s cry. 


Knowing you, I shook the fingers of the city from my 
wrists, 

And danced under a wild gull. 

Suddenly a gale harried its flight, 

Gathering it low. 

God! So exquisite a thing . « » $O near! 


Then I saw the sharp eyes, 
And beak hungry for fish; 
The cruel claws. 


Be not angry that I turn from you, my lover. 
He who worships only at the shrine of beauty 
Worships a cold god. 

In a narrow street brown people with kind eyes 
Live, wed, give birth and die. 

A gnarled scrubwoman weeps for her son; 


The ugly unclean crowd is more beautiful than any gull. 


O my city, lay strong fingers upon my wrists again!— 
Shower your soot in my hair! 


Helene Magaret 
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AT THE FURRIER’S 


The world of claw and fang is here— 
Leopards and ocelots and minks, 
With what is left of timber wolves, 
Marmots, raccoons, and lynx; 


Stretched limp on polished tables with 
Faint smell of moth-balls in the air, 
Tricked, trapped, and done to death, to lie 
In this unlikely lair. 


Here ends the trail that started where 
Clumped swamp-grass locks a hushed lagoon, 
Or noon-sun crisps the veldt, or snow 

Climbs dead crags toward the moon. 


Ends all the dark lust of the hunt, 
The twist of hunger, and the thrill 
Of pouncing catch and spurting blood, 


The hot joy of the kill. 


A suave small man bows from the waist. 
“And what would Madame see today? 
The sable or the karakul? 
The red fox or the gray?” 
William Heermans Wright 
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JADE CARVING 


I have a green jade butterfly 

Whose wings are lace and stone. 
Never, windblown, 

Never, ephemeral, shall it waver by, 
Its perishable down, its living wings 
A part of winds and springs. 


Fine-carved, unchanging, exquisite forever, 

It is for praise, for gazing; to be worn 

Proudly, and shown 

Where other still and cold things shine by night. 

It shall have eyes to marvel at it, words . . . but never 
Honey or love or flight. 


This is a green jade butterfly 
With wings of lace and stone; 
Never alive, 

Never windblown. 


Margaret Widdemer 
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FEMININE FOOT-NOTES 


MARRIAGE 


No woman came to Eve 

When Cain was born, to stay 
And soothe her bitter pain, 

To laugh her fears away. 


No, only Adam came— 
A helpless man, but kind. 
He knelt and kissed the girl; 
The rest—she did not mind. 


No man, at Abel’s death, 
Took Adam by the hand 
To speak a sympathy 
That he might understand. 


No, only Eve stood there, 
Mute; but she drew his head 
To rest upon her heart. 
And he was comforted. 


TO A COMPLACENT MURDEREI 


And I was dying. . . . But you said, 
“Darling, you’d better go to bed.” 


I’d eaten all the bread and cheese, 
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Katherine Beswick 


And drunk the wine—and none of these 
Would stop my hunger. I could see 
There might be life in ecstasy 

If I could get a little sip. 


The clock ticked on; the ceaseless drip 
Of sullen rain came down outside. 


l sat beside you there and cried. 


And you looked down at me and said, 


»”»> 


“Darling, why don’t you go to bed? 


FOR GARETH 


Nothing I hold against you, dear, at all, 

Except your blindness. You could never see 
Under my hardness; and you thought a wall 

Should not be broken down. Your courtesy 
Made me a little mad, I think; and I, 

Raging against it, said more bitter things 
Than I was feeling, only to defy 

Your quiet confidence. You talk with kings 
Now, | am told; but in that poorer day 

I walked beside you. Could you never know 
That all my spikéd walls were in array 

Against you, as a challenge? One strong blow 
Had shattered everything. . . . But you, dear fool, 
Learned only in the gallant-knighthood school. 


Katherine Beswick 
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TWO POEMS 


LEERIE 


Leerie lives in ways like these: 
Always stops to speak to trees, 
Always lifts his cap to cows 

In the bottoms where they browse, 
Speaks to hens when they go by, 
Nods toward the dragon-fly, 

And shadows running on a hill, 
Waves, in passing, to the mill. 
Parson, moon and house and veerie— 
All are spoken to by Leerie. 

Not discriminating, he 

Lives exceeding happily. 


OVER ANTIN 


They sat upon a hill 
Over Antin town. 
A wind went by in blue, 
A thrush went by in brown, 
A fox went by in red. 
She cried, but never told; 
And over Antin town 
Her dream went out in gold. 
Ronald Everson 
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SALUTE TO NORWAY 


Strange to have come so far 

And found a land not strange, a race 

Not alien but familiar 

And intimate and _ precious and my own. 
Surely I must have known 

This gaunt and granite place 

Of wild green rivers, blue ice, and luminous night 
Since birth, and claim it now of my own right 
As heritage. This sinewy speech I know 
Although the words are new. 

This life, indurate, earthy, slow, 

Moves to a rhythm somehow mine. 


O you, 
My elders, who left this land so long ago, 
Saw skerry and fijeld go slowly 
Into the sea, and knew them gone as wholly 
As if the sea indeed had drawn them under— 
And dried your eyes, and looked no more behind— 
Did you, I wonder, 
Know that the land came with you? Did you sense 
Norway’s irrevocable immanence 
In bone and blood and mind? 
Did you perceive that more than you had spanned 
Ocean and continent? 
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Did you surmise that something of Norway went 
Out of you to your foster-fatherland, 
Leaving it ever after different? 


Surely I know that it is not alone 

Your blood in me that suddenly knows its own. 
It is Wyoming that I find 

In Norway now because of old I found 

So much of Norway in Wyoming, where 

You planted all you thought to leave behind. 


And there’s no longer virgin ground 

In any land. What cargoes do we bear 
With us unknowing? In what guise 
Travels the pollen by which we fertilize 
New lands with old, and old with new, until 
All lands are kin, in something deeper still 
Than blood, and men may know 

Their own, as I, however far they go? 


MARCH PLOWING 


The sun had failed an hour ago. 
Now, from a sky malign and sullen, 
Ironic wind began to blow 

A sudden and ambiguous pollen. 


He watched the cloven acres flow 
Dark from the share to drink it under, 
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And knew a blundering boyish wonder 
What one reaped who planted snow. 


For was it foolish to surmise 
That yeoman grain, robust and yellow, 
Would find this pale wheat of the skies 
A comfortless cold bedfellow? 


. . . That year he watched the upland frothing 
To golden harvest, dimly grieved 

That the wind’s seed had come to nothing 
More than other years had sheaved; 


Yet with a somber prescience knowing 
Man should be glad if any field 
Brought to the scythe no alien yield, 
Changeling, not of his sowing. 


BLOOD AND WATER 


Water is a fluid fever, a flux and a questing. 
Water is a world’s protean fret distilled 

To a wrinkle of brown, to a curl of silver twisting 
Always down to a sea that is never filled. 

Water and air and fire are the triune ferment 

Of earth; but breath may be quieted; embers cool. 


It is only water that knows no end of torment 
In rain or river, ocean or cloud or pool. 
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Surely the sorriest trick of the gods’ prevision 
Was modeling man of this Ishmael element, 

So that his blood is a flux and a long confusion, 
So neither body nor brain may attain content. 


For his veins are vexed with the tug of uneasy rivers, 
Hunting for haven a sea no man may know. 

The quarreling tides of a hundred oblique endeavors 
Harry his heart till the frail flesh melts like snow. 


His life is a flux and a questing, a fluid fever; 

His ways are the ways of water. And at what price 
Can he purchase peace till all fever and flux are over, 
And the last tide hushed in the peace of the glacial ice? 


PIED PIPER 


Better forget the starry legend 

Told to a child once. How should rock, 
Lifting dourly where field and hedge end 
In briar and bramble, ever unlock 


For a paltry piping? How should granite 
Cleave like maple, swing like a door, 
Against all laws of a proper planet 
Where two and two are forever four? 


Better forget the fabled grotto, 
Known once only, and never here, 
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And not be listening, year on year, 
For a phantom piper’s obligato, 


For a lyric lightning to split and shiver 
The surly granite, and bid you follow, 
Heedless which in the end should swallow 
You—rock or river. 


TAILOR OF EARTH 


The brown man, the taciturn tailor of earth, 
Patiently scissoring now the coarse intractable woot 
Of tawny April prairie—what is he making? 


The slow man, the artisan inhospitable and aloof, 
Stitching across and across the hills’ indifferent girth 
A seam unending, a pattern intricate and unbreaking— 


What garment does he fashion, and for whom? 


He is making a cloak for earth. No cunning of loom 

And dye and needle could shape one more to a woman’s 
desire. 

Wearing it, earth will be proud. 


Tailor of earth, do you never 
Hunger to barter your plough for shears that could sever 
The hem of the round horizon? Do you never tire 
Of stitching your shroud? 
Ted Olson 
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COMMENT 
BRIDGES AS A LYRIST 


HE death of Robert Bridges at the ripe age of 

eighty-six gives us pause, on this side of the ocean, 
chiefly as a reminder of differences between Britain’s 
poetry of this period and our own. For Bridges was right- 
fully the Laureate, in that he was typically British, and 
British of the upper class accustomed to titles and honors; 
a poet of the more decorous and gentlemanly English tra- 
dition, deriving not from Chaucer and Shakespeare, not 
from the ballad-vendors of King Henry or the swashbuck- 
ling player-playwrights of Queen Elizabeth, but from that 
preux chevalier Sir Philip Sidney, from the mannerly 
Robert Herrick, with Wordsworth and Tennyson, two 
other laureates, for more immediate ancestors. 

Hardy, almost his exact contemporary, was also English, 
but he was something more; rooted in Wessex, he yet 
looked beyond the traditions and aristocratic prejudices 
of his little island, and took the world for his province, 
with all its heavy load of common people. But Bridges 
remained in a walled garden discreetly planted among 
classic colonnades. He had followed the regulation courses 
at Eton and Oxford; indeed, the frock-coated classicism of 
Oxford suited him so well that he passed his whole long 
life in the quiet countryside shadowed by its towers. 

Long ago a friend introduced me to this poet with a copy 
of his Shorter Poems, published by George Bell & Sciss in 
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1890; made up from earlier tiny books and leaflets, with 
thirty new lyrics. Returning to it now, I find that he be- 
gan with poems of an incredible naiveté. For example 
(quoting alternate stanzas): 
Were I a cloud I’d gather 
My skirts up in the air, 
And fly I well know whither 
And rest I well know where. . . . 
Above the house I’d hover 
Where dwells my love, and wait 
Till haply I might spy her 
Throw back the garden gate. 
And if her flowers should languish 
Or wither in the drought, 
Upon her tall white lilies 
I’d pour my heart’s blood out. . 
So if she wore one only 
And shook not out the rain, 
Were I a cloud, O cloudlet, 
I had not lived in vain. 

This is almost as deft as Locker, and most of the numer- 
ous love-songs in this small volume belong in the same 
vers de société class. That is, they are graceful rather than 
impassioned; verses of compliment such as lovers and 
courtiers of the Aaut monde might offer operatically to 
lady or patron with the hand on the heart. 

Of the seventy-nine lyrics in the Shorter Poems, few 
strike a deeper note, and in none does one find the keen 
figurative phrase, the original touch or tune, the plunge 
and lift of the imagination, which separate the major from 
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the minor poet and thrill one with the recognition of 
genius. One hears echoes of earlier singers, mostly the 
simplest bird-like singers of Elizabethan or cavalier days, 
with a few odes and elegies tuning into the more formal 
eighteenth century. One of the elegies, On a Lady Whom 
Grief for the Death of Her Betrothed Killed, has nine strictly 
woven stanzas, of which this is the first: 
Assemble, all ye maidens, at the door, 
And all ye loves, assemble; far and wide 
Proclaim the bridal, that, proclaimed before, 
Has been deferred to this late eventide. 
For on this night the bride, 
The days of her betrothal over, 
Leaves the parental hearth for evermore; 
Tonight the bride goes forth to meet her lover. 

There is a soft and wistful beauty in this elegy and cer- 
tain other poems of the 1870's or earlier. In these the 
poet almost reached a classic perfection of form and mel- 
ody, a perfection of grace which lacked nothing but the 
wilder note of spontaneity to be indeed memorable and 
perfect art. Let me quote the finest of these early lyrics, 
indeed one of the finest poems Bridges ever wrote—it is 
XITI of Book II of the Shorter Poems: 

I have loved flowers that fade, 

Within whose magic tents 

Rich hues have marriage made 

With sweet unmemoried scents: 
A honeymoon delight, 

A joy of love at sight 

That ages in an hour. 

My song be like a flower! 
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I have loved airs that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 
Trembling to welcome it; 
Notes that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit’s desire, 
Then die and are nowhere. 
My song be like an air! 

Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom; 
Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an airy tomb! 
Fly with delight, fly hence! 
*T was thine love’s tender sense 
To feast, now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear. 

A few other lyrics, the best o: them familiar in anthol- 
ogies, give us that quality of gentle charm; a tempered and 
austere melody sounding in some quiet old-fashioned room 
like a voice out of the past. One does not hear it in his 
later books—October, published in 1920, has nothing 
worth pausing for, and New Poems (1925) very little; and 
The Testament of Beauty (reviewed last month) is of course 
not lyric at all. But wherever it sounds, one hears an in- 
door voice, or at best that of a man content within garden 
walls, protected seasides, small rural spaces. For more 
spacious life he looks to the Greeks and writes poetic 
dramas from the safe enclosure of a library; and he founds 
his art on scholarship rather than direct experience of life. 
In fact, scholarship is his life, and his art is a derivation— 
delicate and precise, and in a sense varied—from his 
scholarship. 
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It is this indoorness—or, so far as it gets out-of-doors, 
this rural quality—which seems to me typical of English 
twentieth-century poetry. Bridges began in the eighteen- 
seventies, but if not a true Georgian by date of first ap- 
pearance, he was the ancestor of the Georgians, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they may have learned from 
him certain quiet virtues of a well-bred art. And it is 
just here that one must feel the contrast with the Amer- 
ican poetry of our time. Ours is certainly more free of 
boundaries and restrictions, more eager to roam, more 
conscious of great spaces. The magnificent variety to be 
found here, scenic, regional, racial, traditional, occupa- 
tional, is getting into our poetry; is being reflected there 
in an uncontrollable variety of feeling and thinking, of 
method and manner. Our poetry may not be well-bred, 
but there is something of primitive wildness in it, some 
thing of spaciousness and assertive power. H. M. 





HONOR AND THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Thanks to Senator Cutting, by all means et de tout mon 
coeur, but I think Mr. Winters must exaggerate in his 
supposition that Senator Cutting is the first member of 
the upper house to raise his voice in defense of civilization. 

We have, or until recently had, an inheritance, a national 
tradition. Perhaps one had to be a bit of an antiquarian 
to know it, still by neglecting the official histories adminis- 
tered by the local school boards it was possible to learn 
something of Washington, Jefferson and John Quincy 
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Adams. I think it unlikely that Jefferson’s struggle for 
the freedom of the press could have taken place without 
some allusion being made to the matter both in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and some congressman 
or senator must have spoken for the light. 

Smoot is a gratuitous insult offered by the state of Utah 
to every school-child in the country, but even so flagrant 
an example is not likely to open the general mind or to 
cause effective reflection on, let us say, the enormous cost 
to the country of having illiterates in high office. We pay 
heavily not only for official lowbrows but we still pay for 
the one-track education rammed into Wilson by the uni- 
versity system and spreading its Byzantine contagion 
into the bureaucracy. As to the cultural status of some 
other recent incumbents, I leave it to “future history” 
and the records in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Revolutions come from the top. They are produced by 
rottenness at the top. I am and have for a long time been 
aware that it is difficult to make either the populace or 
our overlords understand the value (the cash value) of a 
sense of style to a nation (style meaning largely clarity 
and certainly mof meaning ornamentation). 

I find it quite natural that there should be, in 1930, a 
somewhat inefficient but certainly sincere and indubitably 
extreme group of “reds” in America, mostly ignorant of 
what Marx and Lenin were driving at, and almost with- 
out exception ignorant of the diseases of Russian bu- 
reaucracy for which Lenin was trying to distil an antidote. 
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When, however, ignorance and in-culture are prevalent at 
the top one can hardly expect a much greater enlighten- 
ment or precision from “beneath.” 

I am too far removed from the scene of action to know 
whether the allegedly projected “seizure of New York by 
the reds”’ would exalt or abase the level of American en- 
lightenment. I could dine with equa! pleasure, I believe, 
with either Mike Gold or Jimmy Walker. 

In the account of Senator Cutting’s speech that has 
reached me I see no mention of our postoffice. Sen. Cut- 
ting advocated exempting the classics from interference 
on the Hoboken docks. He said nothing about article 
211 of the penal code, which confuses the classics and 
patent medicines and delivers both to ignorant postal clerks 
in Senator Smoot’s home town or anywhere else in the 
country. This appears to me to be a serious omission in 
Senator Cutting’s program. 

He has a chance to gain still more gratitude, and if he 
could bring the whole question to a sane contemporary 
and enlightened conclusion he would certainly leave a 
permanent mark in our history. 

As pure experiment it would be interesting to know 
whether literate America is capable of enough co-opera- 
tion to give him still greater opportunity. So far no one 
has made out a clear case against having high officials 
possessed of some sense of history and literature. 

At any rate Cutting has put New Mexico on the map. 


Ezra Pound 
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REVIEWS 
THE PROGRESS OF HART CRANE 


The Bridge, by Hart Crane. Black Sun Press, Paris; 

Horace Liveright, New York. 

It is necessary, before attempting to criticize Mr. 
Crane’s new book, to place it in the proper genre and to 
give as accurate an account as one is able of its theme. 
The book cannot be called an epic, in spite of its endeavor 
to create and embody a national myth, because it has no 
narrative framework and so lacks the formal unity of an 
epic. It is not didactic, because there is no logical expo- 
sition of ideas; neither Homer nor Dante will supply a 
standard of comparison. The structure we shall find is 
lyrical; but the poem is not a single lyric, it is rather a 
collection of lyrics on themes more or less related and 
loosely following out of each other. The model, in so far 
as there is one, is obviously Whitman, whom the author 
proclaims in this book as his master. 

The book is composed of eight parts, of which two con 
tain more than one lyric. There isa Proem: To Brooklyn 
Bridge, in which the initial inspiration of the book is sug 
gested. Part 1, 4ve Maria, is a monologue spoken by 
Columbus on his first return to Spain; one receives the 
impression that Columbus is not only the herald of the 
new world to the old, but that 1e is in some way the herald 
of life to the unborn. Pari Il, Powhatan’s Daughter, 
deals with the soil, the flesh of the continent (Poca- 
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hontas), and is composed of five lyrics: the first, Harbor 
Dawn, shows a protagonist, perhaps the author, or better 
simply man, awakening not only to day but to life after 
““4co years and more ... or is it from the soundless 
shore of sleep?”; the second, Van Winkle, gives a kind 
of fragmentary glimpse of American boyhood (the boy is 
Van Winkle, one gathers, because he is exploring the new 
world in a somewhat dazed condition after “‘400 years 
and more’’); the third, The River, shows the adoles 
cent joining the vagrants and coming to his first realiza 
tion of the soil, the body of Pocahontas; the fourth, The 
Dance, projects the personality of the author into an 
imagined Indian brave, Maquokeeta, whose apotheosis at 
the stake and amid a war dance effects a permanent and 
spiritual union with Pocahontas; fifth, Jydiana, depicts an 
old pioneer bidding goodbye to her adopted son, who is 
setting out in search of adventure. Part III, Cutty Sark, 
is a kind of ghost-dance of the old clippers, the early days 
of American navigation. Part IV, Cape Hatteras, is a long 
prayer to Walt Whitman, into the midst of which is in 
serted a brief history of aviation, beginning with the first 
flight of the Wrights and ending with a contemporary 
crash; the exact relationship of this section to the book as 
a whole remains obscure to me, as does the formal inten 
tion of the lyric itself. Part V is composed of Three Songs, 
which provide an interlude and which deal in a purer and 
more condensed form with themes treated elsewhere. The 
intention of the sixth section, Quaker Hill, remains as ob 
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scure to me as that of the fourth; the poem is prefaced by 


selections from Isadora Duncan and Emily Dickinson, 
both of whom are mentioned in the poem as symbols, one 
would guess, of the Quaker, Puritan, and other “ideals” 
of the past, the decay of which the poem indicates; these 
constituting a combination that is almost enough to 
freeze the blood of one with my own prejudices and inhi- 
bitions. Part VII, The Tunnel, deals with the subway, the 
modern metropolitan Purgatory, the trial and purifica 
tion by fire and hallucination, in which the ghost of Poe 
appears to be rather incidentally entangled. Part VIII, 
Atlantis, is the apotheosis of the bridge addressed in the 


proem, in the form of the new Atlantis, the future America. 


[t ends with Mr. Crane’s version of Whitman’s “ Look for 
me under your bootsoles 


O Answerer of All—Anemone 
Now while thy petals spend the suns about us, hold 
O Thou whose radiance doth inher 





Atlant h thy floating singer late! 


I do not offer this analysis as complete or final, but as 
the best I have been able to devise so far: I have discovered 
in the past that Mr. Crane’s work is likely to clear up in a 
measure with familiarity. Nevertheless, it should be 
apparent from the looseness of the progression—and it 
will be more apparent after an inspection of the variety 
of meters—that the book as a whole has no more unity 
than the Song of Myse/f; it must be treated, as | have said, 


as a series of lyrics on a theme that is basically Whit 
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manian, but that, under the influence of Blake and Mr. 
Crane’s own inclinations, is extended into regions with 
which Whitman did not concern himself. 

Now Whitman doubtless regarded himself as something 
of an epic writer, and it is possible that Mr. Crane feels 
that he is one; the difference between Whitman (who is 
his own epic hero) and pius Aeneas is that the latter is not 
only obeying destiny, he is obeying his mother. That is, 
destiny, for Aeneas, is not a vague surge toward an in- 
finite future, it is a deliberate effort to achieve a definite 
aim, and the effort is composed of specific moral duties; it 
is the serious attitude toward those duties that made him 
pius to the Augustan Roman. It is the same attitude 
that gives to every one of his acts a definite and absolutely 
individual value, as well as a definite bearing on the theme 
of the book as a whole. That is, destiny for Vergil was a 
clear and comprehensible thing and had a clear relation- 
ship to a complete scale of human values. Whitman 
found all human values about equal and could envisage 
good only as an enthusiastic acceptance of everything at 
hand; but if nothing is bad it follows equally that nothing 
is good—that is, everything is equivalent to everything 
else and there are no values at all; unless one can envisage 
as good a kind of meaningless and inexhaustible energy, 
or unless one can face about with Mr. Jeffers and regard 
annihilation, complete negation, as the only good. It is 
therefore natural that Whitman’s poems, like Mr. Jeffers’ 
should be little save boundless catalogues. Both of these 
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poets, and Mr. Crane as well, are headed precisely for no- 
where, in spite of all the shouting. All three are occasion- 
ally betrayed by their talents into producing a passage 
better than their usual run, but this only goes to prove the 
fallacy of their initial assumptions. Mr. Crane, since he 
possesses the greatest genius in the Whitmanian tradition, 
and since, strangely enough, he grafts onto the Whit- 
manian tradition something of the stylistic discipline of the 
Symbolists, most often exceeds himself in this manner. 
The Whitmanian basis of Mr. Crane’s book makes a hero, 
as I have said, impossible. And the “destiny” of a nation 
is hard to get at in the abstract, since it is a vague general- 
ity, like “the French temperament” or “the average 
American.”’ It reduces itself, when one comes to describe 
it—without a hero—to the most elementary and the least 
interesting aspects of the general landscape, aspects which 
cannot possibly be imbued with any definite significance, 
no matter how excited one may get, for the simple reason 
that no definite significance is available. It is on this rock 
that Atlantis shatters; and on a similar rock, we shall 
presently see, occurs the wreck of The Dance, the other 
climax of the volume. 

There is only one poem in the volume that endeavors to 
treat clearly of an individual human relationship; the 
poem is Judiana, and it fails miserably—it could scarcely 
be more mawkish and helpless. The fact is unimportant 
except that it strengthens one’s suspicion that Mr. Crane 
is temperamentally unable to understand a very wide 
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range of experience, and one’s feeling that even his best 
poems—which, in spite of this limitation, are very fine 
have about them something of the fragility of innocence. 
The two most powerful poems in the book, though they 
are not the most perfect, are The River and The Dance. 
The River falls into three distinct and unsynthesized 

parts. The first is a catalogue of the “din and slogans of 
the year”—prefatory information thrown at one in the 
raw and absolutely unmastered. The second part, which 
deals with the hoboes, the intercessors with Pocahontas 
“who have touched her knowing her without name,” is 
better organized but is still turgid and confused; it has 
magnificent moments. The third part—each of the three 
parts is metrically distinct from the rest—though not 
quite as clean as Mr. Crane’s finest writing, carries the 
epic quality of the Whitmanian vision (the vision of hu- 
manity ew masse, or undifferentiated) to the greatest dig- 
nity and power of which it is, probably, capable; the stream 
of humanity becomes fused, poetically, with the stream of 
the Mississippi, and the result is a passage of extraordinary 
poetry: 

Down, down—born pioneers in time’s despite, 

Grimed tributaries to an ancient flow 

They win no frontier by their wayward plight, 

But drift in stillness, as from Jordan’s brow. 

You will not hear it as the sea; even stone 

Is not more hushed by gravity. . . . But slow, 

As loth to take more tribute—sliding prone, 

Like one whose eyes were buried long ago, 
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The River, spreading, flows—and spends your dream. 
What are you, lost within this tideless spell? 
You are your father’s father, and the stream— 
4 liquid theme that floating niggers swell. 
The complete passage contains eight stanzas of mounting 
intensity; it has a few faults of detail, but I cannot read 
it—much less read it aloud—without being profoundly 
moved. 

The Dance is more even, but chiefly because it is more 
evenly impure. I have already indicated briefly the theme 
of The Dance. It is in the following stanza that the apoth- 
eosis of Maquokeeta begins: 


O, like the lizard in the furious noon, 





That drops his legs and colors in the sun, 
-And laughs, pure serpent, Time itself, and moon 
Of his own fate—I saw thy change begun! 


r’ 


It is obvious from such a stanza that we are analyzing the 
flaws in a genius of a high order—none of the famous 
purple patches in Shelley, for example, surpasses this 
stanza, and probably none equals it; so be it. But the 
flaws in Mr. Crane’s genius are, I believe, so great as to 
partake, if they persist, almost of the nature of a public 
catastrophe. The most that we can learn about the nature 
of the apotheosis fol'ows a few lines further on: 

d hid 

On paths thou knewest best to claim her by. 





Thy freedom is her largesse, Prince, < 


High unto Labrador the sun strikes free 

Her speechless dream of snow, and stirred again, 
She is the torrent and the singing tree; 

And she is virgin to the last of men. . 
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And when the caribou slant down for salt 

Do arrows thirst and leap? Do antlers shine 
Alert, star-triggered in the listening vault 

Of dusk?—And are her perfect brows to thine? 


These lines are in themselves, for the most part, very 
good; placed in the proper poetic setting and with an ade- 
quate ideational background, they might contribute to a 
wholly sound poem. Here, however, they represent the 
climax of that poem which would appear to be intended 
as one of the two climactic points of the sequence. They 
constitute an assertion of the faith on which the sequence 
is built; there is no evidence here or elsewhere in the poem 
or the book that they are merely a poetic and incomplete 
hint of a more definite belief; and there is a great deal of 
evidence that Mr. Crane suspects continually the inade- 
quacy of his belief, or at any rate is continually hampered 
and frustrated by that inadequacy. Mr. Crane demands 
of his medicine-man to “lie to us—dance us back the 
tribal morn.”” Let us examine another passage: 

Spears and assemblies: black drums thrusting on 
O yelling battlements!—I, too, was liege 

To rainbows currying each pulsant bone: 
Surpassed the circumstance, danced out the siege! 


And buzzard-circleted, screamed from the stake; 
I could not pick the arrows from my side. 
Wrapped in that fire I saw more escorts wake 
Flickering, sprint up the hill groins like a tid 





Any one of these lines is a brilliant performance; but only 
two of them, I believe, at the most, are brilliant on a 
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poetic level—the fourth (possibly) and the sixth. The 
sixth is worthy of Racine. The others are brilliant on 
what I should call a descriptive level. To make this clear, 
I offer several others taken nearly at random from the 
same poem: 


4 cyclone threshes in the turbine crest, 
Swooping in eagle feathers down your back, 


I left my sleek boat nibbling margin grass. 
I learned to catch the trout’s moon-whisper. 


These lines, though they are perceived with great pre- 
cision, have no evident connection with the theme except 
as they are a part of the natural landscape, and that con- 
nection is inadequate for art. One feels no fluid expe- 
rience bathing the perceptions and giving them a significant 
relation; one feels rather fact after fact, each, or nearly 
each, admirably presented but only very casually relevant, 
being hurled at one by the author in a fine frenzy as if he 
were trying to convince one, to hypnotize one, that he 
might in turn be convinced himself. 

There are moments throughout the poem when the hyp- 
nosis is achieved, and lines of pure electricity occur; but 
the lapse to the descriptive is sudden and immediate. 
The poem is composed mainly of unfused details, and is 
excited rather than rhythmic. The quality which we call 
restraint, and which is here lacking, is the result of a feel- 
ing on the part of a poet that the motivation of his emo- 
tion is sound and needs no justification, that the emotion 
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is inevitable; his problem, then, is only to give order to his 
emotion. In Mr. Crane we see an attempt to emotionalize 
a theme to the point where both he and the reader will 
forget to question its justification. It is, whatever frag- 
mentary success may result from it, a form of hysteria. In 
this case the author is endeavoring to evoke a plane of ex- 
perience higher than that of this world, about which he 
knows nothing and is able to imagine little or nothing, by 
the use of details taken from the plane of experience (this 
world) from which he is trying to escape. The details, as 
I have said, are good, but they almost never have mean- 
ing, for the simple reason that the meaning is not available. 
I do not wish to imply that a wholly concrete statement 
may not have poetic value—it may, as in some of the best 
work of the Imagists and the Imagist fringe (Dr. Wil- 
liams, Miss Moore, and so on), if the author is clearly 
aware of the value when he writes it; if, in other words, 
the feeling is definitely implicated in the perception. 
Atlantis, as 1 have already said, is an attempt to embody 
another non-existent “destiny”’ in miscellaneous concrete 
details. It contains, like The Dance, superb poetry; un- 
like The Dance, its low spots are imprecise—in place of 
exact description we get vague thunder 

The same faults of rhetoric are to be found in National 
Winter Garden, one of the Three Songs, but are almost 
absent from the first of its companion pieces, Southern 
Cross, a poem which very nearly, though not quite, equals 
the two most perfect poems, to my mind, that Mr. Crane 
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has written, Repose of Rivers and Voyages II, from his 
former volume. The Harbor Dawn, Van Winkle, The 
Tunnel, Cape Hatteras, and Quaker Hill are too vague in 
detail and chaotic in form to be worth much; Cape Hat- 


teras, indeed, in its attitude toward Whitman, strikes me 


as desperately sentimental. Mr. Crane’s estimate of 
Whitman and his complete failure to understand Emily 
Dickinson (for which see his charming but uncompre- 
hending poem addressed to her and published several 
years ago in The Nation) are of a piece not only with each 
other but with his own failures and limitations as a poet. 
Cutty Sark is a frail but exquisite and almost incompa- 
rably skilful dance of shadows. Its conclusion is a perpet- 
ual delight. It is a kind of radio question sent into the 
past to locate certain lost clippers, clippers the names of 
which, though apparently made for Mr. Crane’s purpose, 

are historical: 
Buntlines tusseling (91 days, 20 hours and anchored!) 

Rainbow, Leander 


(last trip a tragedy) where can you be 
Nimbus? and you rivals two 
a long tack keeping— 
Taeping? 
driels 
The remaining poems—the Proem and Ave Maria—are, so 





far as I can see, basically sound; that is, | am aware of no 
earthly reason why Mr. Crane should not write a poem 
expressing his admiration of the Brooklyn Bridge, or an 


imaginary monologue spoken by Columbus. Both poems 
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contain fine things; both, unfortunately, contain a great 
deal that is empty. As in Atlantis, the weak portions are 
composed of inexact poetic verbiage. These poems illus. 
trate the danger inherent in Mr. Crane’s almost blind 
faith in his moment-to-moment inspiration, the danger 
that the author may turn himself into a kind of stylistic 
automaton, the danger that he may develop a sentimental 
leniency toward his vices and become wholly their victim, 
instead of understanding them and eliminating them. 
Mr. Crane is not alone in this danger; it is one of the 
greatest dangers of the entire body of anti-intellectualist 
literature of our time. It can be seen in Miss Roberts’ 
latest novel, The Great Meadow, a book in which the 
dangers potential in the style of her first two novels have 
become actual and almost smother a good plot. It can be 
seen in a good deal of the latest work of Mr. Joyce, who, 
while revolutionizing the word, spends an appalling lot of 
detailed revolution telling us how little clouds commit 
suicide and the like. It can be seen, I regret above all to 
add, in the last three or four years’ work of Dr. Williams, 
whose experiments in perpetual motion are becoming so 
repetitious as to appear very nearly mechanical or even 
static. Dr. Williams, though a writer of greater range 
and mastery, in all likelihood, than any of these others, is 
a bigot and is bound to be the victim of his own bigotry 
just as are the intellectual bigots whom he damns. Mr. 
Frost, at the age of fifty-odd, can continue to grow amaz- 
ingly. Mr. Joyce and Dr. Williams appear to be disin- 
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The Progress of Hart Crane 


tegrating in their forties, Miss Roberts and Mr. Crane in 
their thirties. Thomas Hardy could grow in his eighties. 
Two things would appear certain about the situation: it is 
profoundly alarming, and it is not inevitable. 

It is possible that Mr. Crane may recover himself. In 
any event, he has given us, in his first book, several lyrics 
that one is tempted to call great, and in both books several 
charming minor lyrics and many magnificent fragments. 
And one thing he has demonstrated, the impossibility of 
getting anywhere with the Whitmanian inspiration. No 
writer of comparable ability has struggled with it before, 
and, with Mr. Crane’s wreckage in view, it seems highly 
unlikely that any writer of comparable genius will struggle 
with it again. Yvor Winters 

TRON CROWN 


The King with Three Faces, by Marjorie Allen Seifert. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


You have stepped out of your century. You stand 


Posed in a curious classic attitude, 
Courageous toward death-dealing armament. 
Your mind is furnished with prehistoric things, 
All useless now. You confront an alien race. 


The above lines, quoted from Marjorie Allen Seiffert’s 
title-poem, The King with Three Faces, largely express 
Mrs. Seiffert’s own peculiar predicament. She has stepped, 
let me say, out of a recess within herself and comes in full 
emotional regalia among people who wear an entirely 
different habit of thought and feeling. The sentiment in 
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her poetry, which revolves about the sex-duel between 
man and woman, derives from that quality, inherent in 
woman, which, while craving the whip, turns at the stroke, 
and with a yet colder fury at the stroke withheld, the fal- 
tering hand; in a word, at the male withdrawal from the 
duel, which is so markedly characteristic of our age that 
the warrior-woman finds herself almost occupationless. 
The type of woman it dominates, and who dominates 
through it, always seeks eagerly that conflict which the 
arrangements of nature have made almost inevitable. Her 
inmost desire—at one with nature’s—is to reduce the male 
will to the common denominator of sex. This quality, 
when translated into male terms and objectified in art, be- 
comes a part of what we call the classical as against the 
romantic attitude. It implies that unquestioning belief 
in woman’s inferiority to her mate that influenced both 
the art and the life of the great Greeks. Least evident in 
their sculpture, which was perhaps affected by the fabu- 
lous tradition of the Amazons, it is a leading motive in 
their poetic dramas, in which, in the theme of woman’s 
oblique revolt, it becomes the substance of tragedy. Dur- 
ing that recrudescence of male adolescence, the Italian 
Renaissance, this aspect of womanhood almost ceased to 
be recorded, at least in art. It was eclipsed in the radiance 
about that head which symbolized both the mother-god- 
dess and the perpetual virgin. It was rumored in seven- 
teenth-century English poetry—in a diluted form in that 
of the Puritan, Milton, for Milton deprived woman of 
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her prehistoric sting, which in Paradise Lost functions 
only by proxy, through the serpent. (In our own time 
this has been manifested, with the old venom raised to the 
nth power, in the work of Robinson Jeffers.) 

The thread that binds man to his emotional identity is 
longer than in woman and capable of infinite extensions. 
In her, perhaps for lack of exercise, it is shorter and thicker, 
releasing her only a little way so that she has to turn and 
regard herself at too close quarters. The result is often 
an expression of undistilled emotion. She is too near her 
source to be able to isolate her experience and give to it 
the new body demanded by a work of art. 

Perhaps this is why the characters in Mrs. Seiffert’s 
title-poem fail to achieve impact with me. Her king 
with three faces remains diffused, a kind of male 
atmosphere from which sounds from time to time one of 
the three voices—that of the amorous man-child who 
huddles against the warm fount that is in a sense a sub- 
stitute for the withdrawn breast, of the father-counseler- 
friend, and that of Gath, the beloved enemy, who would 
consign her to death to protect the civilization that her 
presence menaces. Naturally Queen Kaela instinctive- 
ly picks him for her antagonist. Ostensibly seeking 
from royal blood the seed that shall grow to kinghood 
and save her own city which is being overwhelmed by 
the sand, she rides into Agadon where even sex has be- 
come mechanized. No babies are born there and all take 
their pleasure, relieved alike from obligation and travail. 
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Mrs. Seiffert’s characterization of her heroine is largely 
adulterated with romanticism. There is in her a lack of 
that inherent ruthlessness, on a par with the ruthlessness 
of nature, that belongs properly to her type. From her 
rather Victorian swoon before the king at the moment of 
her going, there hangs about her an aura of frustration. 
She is as one who, having asked for a certain fruit, accepts 
with resignation its withered pip. 

There is an awareness, distinctly modern, shown in the 
treatment of the theme, an ironical consciousness of the 
civilization in which Mrs. Seiffert seems to feel an emo 
tional alien. The verse has an even flow and a definite 
flavor that is the poet’s own. If it does not achieve in- 
tensity, it does give a sense of tautness, of nervous 
energy. And there are moments of beauty 

Each beam of sunlight, like an accolade 
Ennobling her beauty, struck its bright 

Sword on her coppery hair; 

After each intervening strip of shade 

Her beauty seemed more than the eye could bear. 

Some of the sonnets are very good and convey her 
mood more vividly than does the narrative poem. I like 
less the “play for toys,” Noah’s Ark, which suffers by 
comparison with Alfred Kreymborg’s marionette play, 
Maniken and Miniken, on the same theme. There is in 
this, the third book of poems by Marjorie Allen Seiffert, 
a quality of bitterness at once implacable and resigned. 
She is not following any of the beaten roads but in- 
dependently threading her own way. And if these poems 
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lack some of the lovely lyric quality of the Ballads of 
the Singing Bowl, she has gained in a wider outlook and 
firmness of design. Lola Ridge 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Lost Year, by Margaret McGovern. Coward-McCann. 

These poems by a young woman who, the introduction 
says, had no schooling beyond the eighth grade, except 
for her love of reading, show the charm and failings of 
such a preparation. In these simple verses about life in 
the Reformatory and on the city streets the reader finds 
sympathy for suffering and love of beauty. A rather 
stilted and “literary” style shows the author’s dependence 
on reading rather than such study of verse as an associa- 
tion with other writers gives. Some of the poems are 
seriously marred by this quality, but the best ones have 
a touching simplicity. 


Upper Pasture, by Charles Malam. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Here is a book of what one might call old-fashioned 
poems, gentle musings on the changing loveliness of 
nature, the squirrel, the deserted farm, wild geese, deer, 
butterflies, stars; one or two whimsical verses about the 
brook or the steam-shovel, a section of Neighbors. Most 
of these poems have touches of mild philosophy; all of 
them show the author’s love of man and of beauty; few 


convince the reader of originality or real creative powers 
in the author. 
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NEWS NOTES 





1 at his home near 


areer as a man-of-letters 





Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate of Englan 
Oxford on April 21, in his 86th year. His long 
covered three periods: the mid-Victorian, th stionary interval of 
the late Nineteenth Century, and the contemporary age of post-war 
revaluations. His rather meagre output of poetry ranged from the 
beautiful lyrics of his first books to The Testament of Beauty, which won 
a widespread homage for him in his final year. His death has reopened 
the question of the laureateship, its purpose and legitimacy. Kipling, 
whom many considered the chief candidate for the office thirty years 
ago, at the time of Alfred Austin’s appointment, is still living, though 
poetically long inactive. John Masefield seems to be the most prominent 
candidate, but one notes in English papers some controversy concerni 
the wisdom of keeping this office alive. 














We congratulate the Guggenheim Foundation on having granted one 
of its fellowships for the coming year to Mary M. Colum, the wife of 
Padraic Colum. Mrs. Colum’s brilliant li ! 
have been widely admired in America and Ireland. A book from her 
has been long overdue. Joseph Wood Krutch, the Nation’s dra 
and literary critic, has also won a scholarship, and will use it to write 
his book on esthetics. 







ary criticisms and reviews 





The Dial Press, in announcing a new illustrated edition of Tom 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh, reminds us that poets ot! h 

financial good fortune during their careers. Moore was paid $15,000 
for his poem by Longmans before he set pen to paper. 





Sara Teasdale is to publish her first book in five years this fall. It 
will appear through Macmillan under the title Stars Tonight, and has 
been planned chiefly for young people. 









Three interesting biographies have recently 
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yttten American poet, 
i Rossetti.” (Harper 


Edith Sitwell has written a rapturous and amusing “vindication” of 


Pope. (Cosmopolitan.) And Lord David Cecil has published through 
Bobbs-Merrill a sensitive life of the poet Cowper under the title Th 
Stricken Deer. 
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was made by George Milburn in his study of hobo poetry which 
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The Oxford University Press is publishing editions of Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Keats, the Oxford Book of English Verse, and other titles, in a 
binding of hand-dipped marble papers made by an ancient process re- 
discovered by Douglas Cockerell, who will supervise the making of these 
editions. 


Mr. James J. Ryan, of Chicago, has little literary history. He has 
appeared once before in our pages, with a group of lyrics which received 
last November the Young Poet’s Prize. 

Dorothy Dow (Mrs. E. Fitzgerald), of Chicago, is the author of 
Black Babylon and Will o’ the Wisp (Boni & Liveright, 1926). 

The Rev. Calvin Dill Wilson, pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Glendale, Ohio, has published eight books of prose and poems in various 
magazines. 

Miss Margaret Widdemer, of New York, is the author of novels and 
of several books of verse now gathered into Collected Poems (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928). 

Mr. Ted Olson, of Laramie, Wyoming, is the author of 4 Stranger and 
Afraid, published in 1928, as No. XXV of the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets. 

Sally Bruce Kinsolving (Mrs. A. B. K.), of Baltimore, is the author of 
David and Bathsheba (a play) and Other Poems (Norman Remington 
Co., 1922). 

The other poets of this issue appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Dudley Fitts, born in Boston and a graduate of Harvard, is 
now instructor in English at the Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
He says he is “celibate, unsanctified, furibund.” 

Mr. William H. Wright, who lives “on the edge of the Allegheny 
National Forest in northern Pennsylvania,” hopes to publish soon a 
book of verse entitled Im a Dead Man’s Pocket. 

Mr. Ronald Everson, who specialized in politics and law at the 
University of Toronto, is now studying law in that city, and writing 
verse and prose for magazines. 

Miss Helene Magaret is Spanish translator for an insurance company 
in Omaha, where she has always lived. 

Miss Katherine Beswick, a native of California, has been living in 
New York for the past five years, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Collected Poems of Stephen Crane. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Bright World and Other Poems, by Charles Norman. Wm. Morrow 
& Co. 

Intellectual Things, by Stanley J. Kunitz. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

White Peaks and Green, vby Ethel Romig Fuller. Willett, Clark & 

Coll _ hic ago. 

Pye of Earth, by Richard Eberhart. Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. 

Balm in Gilead, by Helene Mullins. Harper & Bros. 

Songs of the Coast Dwellers, by Constance Lindsay Skinner. Coward- 
McCann, 

igs of a Day, by Percy Packaye. Angel Alley Press, Winter Park 

Florida. 

Out of Crysalis, by Christy Mackaye. Angel Alley Press. 

May Morning and Blossoms, by Georgia M. McNally. Harold 
Vinal, Ltd. 

Footsteps on the Water, by James C. Guthrie. Hunter-Rose Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 

Spindrift, by Florence Mary Bennett. Mosher Press, Portland, Me. 

Songs of a Scythe, by Arthur Truman Merrill. Bozart Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bucolics and Caviar, by Benjamin Musser. Bozart Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

Detours to Parnassus, by Margaret Tinsley. Richard G. Badger. 

Capri, by T. W. Huntington, Italian Literary Guide Service, Anacapri, 

f t E. Haughawout. College Inn Book 








Sheep's Clothing, by Marga 
Store, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

I Enter Myself, by Loren H. B. Knox. Four Seas Co. 

Flames of Life, by Mina Angermueller. Four Seas Co. 

Moods, by Helen Frances Howard. Harold Vinal, Ltd. 

Moods and Fancies, by P. C. Boomer. Privately printed, Chicago. 

The Indian and Other Poems, by Grant Utley. U and I Publishers, 
Cass Lake, Mi 

Quintet for Love of Psyche, by Denis Potterill. Priv. ptd., London. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PLAYS: 








Imagist Anthology, 1930. Covici, Friede, Inc. 
French Poetry, 1100-1925, ed. by Frances R. Angus. Ch. Scribner’s Sons. 
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Olive, Cypress, and Palm, An Anthology of Love and Death, ed. by Mina 
Curtiss. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The Bird-Lovers’ Anthology, ed. by Clinton Scollard and Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse. Houghton Mifflin Co, 

Daggers in a Star, by five poets. Henry Harrison. 

Unison, a Selection of Poems from Choir Practice, ed. by Ellen M. 
Carroll. Bozart Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

Singing Davids, by fifteen poets. Henry Harrison. 

The Earth Between and Behind the Night—two plays by Virgil Geddes. 
Samuel French. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS: 

The Canterbury Tales (selections), by Geoffrey Chaucer. Translated into 
modern English verse by Frank Ernest Hill. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Pepys Ballads, ed. by Hyder Edward Rollins. Vol. III. Harvard 
Univ. Press. 

PROSE: 

Poetry and Poets, by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Stricken Deer: The Life of Cowper, by David Cecil. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Thomas Holley Chivers, Friend of Poe, by S, Foster Damon. Harper 
& Bros. 

Goods and Chattels, by Laura Benet. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Potato Face, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The English Language, by Ernest Weekley. Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. 

The Passion Called Poetry, by Benjamin Musser. Bozart Press, Atlanta. 

Pan and the Fire-Bird, by Sam M. Steward. Henry Harrison. 

Points East, by Rachel Field. Brewer & Warren, Inc. 

L’ Influence du Symbolisme Francais sur la Poésie Américaine (de 1910 4 
7920), par Réné Taupin. Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 
Paris. 

Etudes d’ Histoire Littéraire, par Gustave Lanson. Champion, Paris. 

La Création Poétique, par Henriette Lasbordes. Champion, Paris. 

La Poésie des Souvenirs d’Enfance chez Lamartine, par Henriette Las- 
bordes. Champion, Paris. 
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